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A Sketch of ‘‘The Philadelphia Society 
of Froebel Kindergartners.”’ 





} BY MRS, M. L. VAN KIRK, 


During the year 1874-5, three earnest 
kindergartners held several meetings at 
1,333 Pine street, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of relating individual experi- 
ences, for the discussion of Froebel’s prin- 
ciples, and for the igh and noble objéct of 
establishing the pure kindergarten in 
Philadelphia ; for at this early day, in the 
New tducational Work, very few parents 
knew what was meantby education through 
play; and as the time-honored primer and 
spelling book found no place in The Gar- 
den of Children, they could not realize 
then the benefits arising from the develop- 
ment of “within out” through Froe- 
bel’s gifts and occupations. These sub- 
jects and the needs of children, and the 
best means of supplying those needs, were 
topics for discussion. In 1875-76, the 
meetings were held regularly every 
month, and increased to six members. In 
76-7, an interesting feature was a course 
of lectures delivered by Miss Peabody in 
October,which was largely attended. The 
course consisted of six lectures on “ The 
Religious Culture of Children.” During 


member shuuld be prepared with some- 
thing for the entertainment of every meet- 
ing. Drawing was very fully discussed 
during that winter. Songs and plays were 
interchanged, and principles were illus- 
trated by experiences. Miss Peabody 
gave us a talk at one meeting, full of vital 
interest respecting the free kindergartens 
established within the year in Boston and 
vicinity; also an account of the opening of 
a mission kindergarten in Rev. Heber New- 
ton’s church, New York. April 20,1878, this 
society took on itself the formalities of an 
organized body. Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk 
was chosen President, and Miss M. Gay, 
Recording Secretary. Since that date, the 
membership has been steadily increasing 
every year, and to-day we number over 
sixty acting-members, beside a number of 
honorary members, some of whom are the 
leading educators in this country, beside 
several distinguished philanthropists. The 
aim and object of the work of the society 
is for its members to grow in the direction 
of directand definite educational work; also 
to help by personal exertion to obtain 
means for the planting of the true kinder- 
garten in its purity, in all possible places 
throughout our city; also to assist those 
noble men and women who are at present 
giving liberally of their substance and 
their time to this work, by our sympathy, 

advice, and hearty co-operation with them. 

We can count now, 15 free kindergartens 

gutside of churches, and institutions caring 

for about 400 children, and it is proposed to 

extend the work as fast as means are pro- 

vided. The first free kindergarten opened 

in Philadelphia was in connection with 

the Lombard St. Day Nursery, and was 

sustained by Mrs. Charles Willing. This 

work was truly a good beginning, and was 

of an especial interest to the society. 

The little mite box stood on the table 





the year 1877-78, it was decided that each 


at each meeting, and gatherings there 
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often resulted in new gifts and occupa- 
tions to the children of that kindergarten. 
Some of the means of culture afforded 
the society were a lecture upon crystal- 
lography, by Prof. Frazee, a lecture on 
modeling by Prof. Spring, and a lecture 
upon the Analogy of Tone and Color, by 
D.. Batchellor, of Boston. The latter re- 
sulted in several courses of lectures to the 
kindergartners, and those in training, and 
the successful introduction of Color- 
Music intothe kindergartens. Also a lec- 
ture upon “ Matter, Air, Fire, Water, etc., 
Their Agency in Nature,” by Grace Anna 
Lewis. This last year, 1881-1882, the 
Society have begun a Kindergartner’s Li- 
brary, afew books have been contributed, 
and more are promised in the autumn. 
The Society contributed $35.00 to Froe- 
bel’s monument in Germany. The mem- 
bership is made up of the pupils of differ- 
ent training schools in this country and 
Germany. All kindergartners are wel- 
come to the meetings. The conditions 
for membership are a small annual fee, and 
sympathy with its aims and purposes. 


we 
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Some Effects of the Kindergarten 
upon Adults. 








BY MISS ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


We have heard many kindergartners say, 
—and we believe it is the experience of 
all,—that in their attempts to guide chil- 
dren into sweet courtesies and noble gen- 
erosities to each other, they have found 
themselves self-reproved by comparing 
themselves with the children in their own 
temper of heart and mind and habitual 
conduct in life; and it is the testimony of 
all the charity-kindergartners, that the poor 
parents are continually expressing grati- 
tude for the moral influence their children 
bring from the kindergartens into their 
dreary homes. “ Mother does not beat the 
children half so much since they have 
been in the kindergarten,” said a girl of 
sixteen. “She thinks your way is the 
best.” “ The kindergartner says God gave 
us our hands to do kind and beautiful 
things with, not to strike and hurt,” said a 
little child to its mother, who had boxed 
its ears tor some trifling misdemeanor. 
(The mother herself repeated this speech 
to the kindergartner with repentant tears. ) 
“My boy is as polite as any gentleman 
since he has been to that kindergarten.” 
one forlorn-looking laborer was heard to 
say, in a tone of gratified préde, to another, 
on. Harvard square, Cambridge, in the time 
ot the panic, when multitudes had been 








thrown out of work and degraded by idle- 
ness, having almost entirely lost their self. 
respect, and needing the elevating effect 
that was produced upon them in a marked 
manner by finding in their own children 
proofs that all the possibilities of beauty 
were to be tound in the fruit of their own 
loins. 

This reaction of the children on their 
parents was one of the delightful surprises 
of the first charity-kindergartens. A 
multitude of touching incidents might be 
cited, but there is space in this article 
only for one, which is also the most re. 
markable one known. There was a child of 
four years old in one of the free kindergar. 
tens of St. Louis who had a wonderful voice 
for singing—like Nilsson’s or Jenny Lind’s 
—so superior that it could be clearly dis- 
tinguished when all the children were 
singing together. People were in the 
habit of going to the kindergarten to 
listen to it. The parents of this child 
were very poor and lived over a low 
saloon, and were in the habit of letting 
out the little thing to the saloon-keeper to 
carry around the glasses of beer to the 
customers, accompanying the act with a 
song to each, for which the parents were 
paid a trifle; but soon the kindergarten 
revealed the child in such a light to the 
mother that she put a stop to this profana- 
tion of childish innocence, foregoing the 
money. Some time after, the manager of 
a dramatic circus company offered the 
parents five hundred dollars a year for the 
services of the child as a singer. The 
mother replied that she must consult the 
kindergartner, who, by asking her one or 
two questions, in a few minutes determin- 
ed these poor people to refuse the offer 
lest the child should be injured! A sub- 
sequent offer from another party, of an 
hundred dollars for one night, was also 
spurned; and it need hardly be added that 
this little Emanuel “saved her people 
from their sins.” This redeeming voca- 
tion of childhood, so emphatically taught 
by Jesus, is also exemplified by the effect 
upon the kindergartners of their inter- 
course with the children. They begin to 
feel it even in the training school. Noth- 
ing is oftener said there than that their 
study has opened to them a new idea of 
life. “It is simply unutterable!” was the 
exclamation of one. “There never were 
such effectual unpharisaic missionaries 
among the poor as these little children,” 
said the charity-kindergartner of the An- 
thon Memorial Church of New York. 
“There has not been half so much claim 
lately upon Mrs. Shaw for charitable as- 
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sistance from the parents as there was at 
first,” said the inspector ot her charity- 
kindergartens in Boston, Is not this 
method of developing the human being, 
perhaps, the second coming of Christ, 
whose triumphs, the prophet says, “a 
young child shall lead”? Is the Christ- 
child anything but childhood received in the 
name of Christ? That the gracious effect 
of the reciprocal manners of the children, 
and the kindergartners who act out the 
method of Froebel, is felt by the latter as 
well as by the former, was observed in a 
special case It was that of a kindergart- 
ner of wretched health from infancy, 
who had had a life of great trial for self- 
support as a teacher, and, while able and 
faithful to the principles imbibed from one 
of the best normal trainers, was of so 
querulous a habit of mind and of so jeal- 
ous a temper, and had so little imagina- 
tion, that she seemed unable to conceive 


with courteous manners; and that a deli- 
cate timidity of temperament was not 
necessarily a want of moral courage and 
integrity; so that her countenance became 
most repellant, and her usual conduct 
toward adults unpardonably belligerent ; 
but when looking at the children in the 
kindergarten (and only then) all this 
ugliness of aspect passed away from her 
countenance, which became absolutely. 
sweet and benignant as she exchange 
beaming looks with them !—LZducation. 


ee 
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Proceedings of the Convention 0 
Friends of Froebel. 








HELD AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN, JUNE 21, 
22 and 23, 1882. 

[The minutes of the Secretary being too scanty, 
the editor was compelled to draw upon the reports 
of the Detroit Free Press and upon his own recollec- 
tions of occurrences and remarks for additional 
material.— Ep. ] 


FIRST DAY. 


The convention met and organized at 
10:30 A. M., at the Church of Our Father. 
Mr. W. N. Hailmann called the meeting 
to order and introduced Prof. J. M. B. 
Sill, Superintendent of the Detroit Public 
Schools, who welcomed the assembled 
friends in warm terms. (His remarks are 
printed in full on another page. )—He was 
followed by Miss E. P. Peabody, who in 
her own inspiring way congratulated 
those present upon their interest in the 
cause and excused many of the absent 
ones. Some additional words of greeting 


pressed gratification that the meeting 
should be organized in his church, and 
welcomed the assembled friends to all 
parts of the beautiful and commodious 
building. 

Letters of sympathy and encuurage- 
ment were read from the following: 


John Hancock, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Dayton, O. 

Jas. Mac Alister, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Susan B. Blow, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Dickinson, Secretary Massachusetts Board 
of Education. 

T. W. Bicknell, Editor Hducation, Boston, Mass. 
‘on E. Sheldon, Editor Primary Teacher, Boston, 

ass. 

James L. Hughes, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Toronto, Ontario. 

Miss Fannie Schwedler, New York City. 

Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subsequently similar letters were re- 
ceived from 


John Hitz, Consul 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Louise Pollock, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. N. F. Thornton, representing the Free 
Kindergarten Association of Cincinnati, O. 

Miss M. L. Pingree, Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton Free Kindergarten. 

Miss Elizabeth Lombard, Boston, Mass. 


The Convention then organized formal- 
ly by the election of Prof. J. M. B. Sill, 
as temporary chairman, and by the elec- 
tion of the following permanent officers: 


President:—Miss E. P. Peabody, 
Vice-President:—Mr. W. N. Hailmann, 
Secretary:—Mrs. Guion Gourlay. 


The following friends signed their 
names as members of the convention. 
The names of friends actively engaged in 
kindergartens are marked with a star (*). 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Boston, Mass. 

*Mrs. F. A, B. Dunning, Kenosha, Wis. 

*Miss E. 8. Dickey, Philadelphia, Pa. (Miss Dickey 
represented the Philadelphia Society of Froebel 
Kindergartners. ) 

*Mrs. Guion Gourlay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Miss Emma-Marwedel, San Franclsco, Cal. (Miss 
Marwedel represented the ‘‘ Public Kindergarten 
Suciety of California.”) 

*Mrs. K. D. 8. Wiggin, San Francisco, Cal. 

*Mrs. Ruth Giffin, Topeka, Kan. 

*Mrs. A. H. Putnam, Chicago, Ill. (Mrs. Putnam 
represented the Chicago Froebel Association.) 
Mrs. Mary P. Jarvis. Chicago, Ill. ; 

*Miss Josephine Jarvis, Chicago, Ill, 

*Miss Anna Snively, Chicago, Il. 

*Miss L. C. Bogardus, Chicago, II]. 

*John Ogden, Pres, Fayette Normal College, Ohio. 
Miss Willette A. Allen, South Newbury, O. 

*Miss Mary E. Garlick, Cleveland, O. 

*Mrs. 8S. H. Whitmore, Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. L. G. Whitney, Saginaw City, Mich. 

Miss Anna M. Cutcheon, Mankato, Minn. 

Mrs. Florence Bagley Sherman, New York. 

*Miss E. A. Abbott, St. Louis, Mo. 


General of Switzerland, 





were offered by Rev. Dr. Rexford, Pastor 
of the Church of Our Father. He ex- 





*Miss Lang, Toledo, O. 
Prof. J. M..B. Sill, Detroit, Mich. 
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*Prof. W. N. Hailmann,: Detroit, Mich. 
*Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Dr. E. L. Rexford, Detroit, Mich, 
Rev. J. H. Harter, Auburn, N. Y. 
*Miss Florence E. Jennings, Detroit, Mich. 
Mra. E. P. Rankin, Detroit, Mich. 

. Mrs. D. V. Bell, Detroit, Mich. 

Capt. H. A. Ford, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Kate Brearly Ford, Detroit, Mich. 
Albert Kautz, Commander U. 8. N., Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. J. N. Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. J. N. Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 

F. B. Cressey, Detroit, Mich. 

*Mrs. F. Leach, Detroit, Mich. 

*Miss Maria C. Elder, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. 8. M. Cutcheon, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. G. B. Stebbins, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss E. L. Dewell, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Charles Moore, Detroit, Mich. 
*Miss Julia L. Allen, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. A. Rasch, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. L. Allen, Detroit. Mich. 

Mrs. Abbie W. Elder, Detroit, Mich. 
H. C. Judson, M. D., Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Jacob Hull, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. K. L. Doty, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Ellen Grece, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. C. G. Spencer, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. M. E. Terry, Detroit, Mich. 

George Johnson, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. yp 9 Harvey, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Dora Pease, Detroit, Mich. 

*Miss Mina Budden, Detroit, Mich. 
*Miss Mary Johnston, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. M. H. Marsh, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. W. J. Gibson, Detroit. Mich. 
Mrs. Silas Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. R. T. Starr, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Mrs. E. L. Rexford, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. O. B. Littlefield, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. A. Miller, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Z. Cook, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. M. A. Cook, Detroit, Mich. . 
*Miss I. 8S. Schubert, Lawrence, Mass. 
*Miss A. Schweim, Detroit, Mich. 
*Miss F. A. Brown, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Sylvia Allen, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. C. C. Yemans, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. I. M. Root, Jackson, Mich. 

*Miss S. E. Labadie, Windsor, Ontario. 
Mrs. L. J. Archambault, Detroit, Mich. 


The meeting then adjourned until 2:30 
o’clock P. M. 

The afternoon meeting opened with a 
report from Mrs. Wiggin, of San Fran- 
cisco, concerning the progress of the kin- 
dergarten work on the Pacific coast. She 
reported that measures were being taken 
in Oregon (at Portland, Salem, and Al- 
bany,) tor establishing charity kindergar- 
tens,and that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and a sister-in-law of James 
Russell Lowell were the prime movers in 
this; furthermore, that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Washington Ter- 
ritory announced the establishment of free 
kindergartens in the lowest grades of the 
public schools. She gave a glowing ac- 
count of the free kindergartens of San 
Francisco, where now fifteen of these are 
in successful operation. Miss Marwedel, 





the pioneer kindergartner of California 


supplemented the report with some ac. | 


count of her own work in the State. 

Similar reports of local work were made 
by Miss Dickey, of Philadelphia, Mrs, 
Putnam, of Chicago, Mrs. Giffin, of To. 
peka, Mrs. Dunning, of Kenosha, Miss 
Lang, of Toledo, Miss Garlick, of Cleve. 
land,all showing the progress of the cause. 

Miss Peabody spoke at length of the 
free kindergarten work in Boston and 
Vicinity. 

Captain Ford reported for Cincinnati, 
where two free kindergartens and quitea 
number of private kindergartens flourish. 

Mr. Hailmann reported concerning the 
progress of the work in St. Louis, in Mil- 
waukee and Toronto, where kindergartens 
exist in connection with the public schools, 
also of the introduction of kindergarten 
training in the normal schools of Milwau- 
kee, Oshkosh, Wis., Oswego, N. Y., and 
Winona, Minn., and furnished some. addi- 
tional notes of the origin and progress of 
the work in Cincinnati, in Louisville, Ky, 
where one of his pupils has organized the 
work in the Blind Asylum, in Indianapo- 
lis and a number of other places. 

No one being prepared to open the dis- 
cussion on “ How can mothers be interest- 
in the study of Froebel?” the following 
motion was put by Mr. Hailmann and 
adopted by the meeting : 

Resolved, That Mrs. Putnam, Mrs. Wiggin, and 
Mrs. Dunning be appointed a committee to drafts 
plan by which the mothers, whose hearts and minds 
can be reached, may be united in a society for the 
diffusion of Froebel’s educational principles. 

At 8 o'clock P. M., Prof. John Ogden, 
of Fayette, O., delivered an address betore 
a very large and intensely interested audi- 
ence. The subject of his discourse was 
“ Kindergarten Principles applicable to 
all Grades of Schools.” This masterly 
production created a deep impression. It 
will be printed in full in a subsequent 
number of the Messenger. For the present, 
we append an excellent account of his 
address made by the efficient reporter of 
the Free Press, who did the Convention 
such good service by his thoughtful and 
active reports. 

He writes: 

Beginning with the propositions that at all times 
nature’s laws are the same unless interfered with by 
some extfaneous forces not universal in their pow: 
ers; that nature is at all times consistent with herself, 
never deceives any person, and may be relied on at 
all times, the speaker proceeded with an exhaust 
ive metaphysical and philosophical argument in fa- 
vor of a complete change of the national system of 
schools, making the kindergarten principles the 
leading principles of the new system. He showed 
how the kindergarten has been so successful in all 
parts of the country, and said: ‘“ What marvelous 
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work might be done were each one of us kindergart- 
ners? It is nature’s simple process of unfolding 
the natural progress of childhood,and the divine qual- 
ity of the process is its simplicity and observance of 
nature’s teaching.” 

Mr. Ogden proceeded to show the difference be- 
tween the true and the false kindergarten, and by a 
plain presentation of logical sequence showed how 
the ideal may be made the real. He held that the 
child is the child of man, the child of God, the child 
of nature, representing the originator of nature, the 
metaphysics of nature, the beyond of nature, and 
that, therefore, he demands a threefold development; 
that these developments must be gradual, hence 
the methods and teachings of the kindergarten 
should touch man everywhere in the circle of his 
growth and will get the perfection of the new institu- 
tion of education. The faults of the present system 
of public schools were reviewed, showing the total 
neglect of some activities and the extra development 
of others, making a growth not symmetrical. These 
faults may be the werk of either parent or tutor, but in 
any event the work of injury has been accomplished. 

“The child grows not by continued handling,” 
said the speaker, “but by letting him alone; by 
standing back and adjusting his surroundings. The 
manner and extent of these surroundings, when pre- 
sented to the child in the true order of sequence, 
becomes a science to him, just as much as any sci- 
ence is asscience to the adult student.” 

The subject of teachers being thus brought before 
the audience, Mr. Ogden said: ‘ The highest pos- 
sible art vouchsafed to mortal man is teaching, and 
as the highest art its exponents should be the purest, 
the most earnest, and the most exalted of all per- 
sons. We make doctors, lawyers and ministers of 
our best men when they should be made teachers. 
Women are left to us, however. Women are the 
natural teachers, and, thank God, there are plenty 
of them.” 

The speaker next showed how from nature’s in- 
legrity it follows that whatever is applicable to 
teaching the infant, is applicable at every period of 
his growth, varied only to suit changed conditions 
and surroundings during that growth; that through- 
out the entire system of this development there 
must be a counterpart of the child’s teaching in the 
kindergarten, and that in order to complete this 
circle of development the kindergarten must be a 
part and parcel of our public schools. He then 
exemplified the meanings and motives of the hard 
balls, the soft balls, the cube, the cylinder, and the 
prisms of the kindergarten, showing eloquently and 
comprehensively the lessons that things teach child- 
ten, and continued: ‘‘ Books, books, books; the 
weakest things in the world to teach children when 
God has made us so much else to teach them. The 
desires of the child to see, hear, touch and handle 
things are only prophecies of the future work of the 
child. The ‘movement plays’ of the kindergarten 
should have, and. I doubt not, do have, their exact 
counterpart at every stage of school life; and the 
same is true, I believe, of all gifts of the kinder- 
garten. I believe this beautiful circle of nature’s 
growth should not be broken, and to save our chil- 
dren from such a calamity a change is needed no- 
where else more than in our school-houses. They 
ae but prison pens, entirely unfitted for the purpose 
for which they are established. They should be bet- 
ter adapted to the child’s nature, and the same 
should be true as to the course of study.” 

Here the speaker administered a scathing rebuke 
loignorant boards of education, incompetent teach- 
tls, wrong courses of study and false theories of re- 
Wards, graduation and averages. He argued that 





there is no difference between the growth and the 
education of the child, provided the education is of 
the right kind. ‘‘Of romping,” he said, “I would 
make something good; of mischief I would make 
industry; of avarice, thrift; and of laziness, if you 
please, I would make reflected goodness. I would 
make work of play and vice versa. We must learn 
the real value of amusement as an educational force, 
as that force continues throughout the entire period 
of growth. Physical and mental labor are practical- 
ly separated in our educational institutions as is 
shown by the hazing, boat racing, card playing, base 
ball, and kindred follies, which condition of things 
should be changed. We should see and acknowl- 
edge our errors, and appreciate our needs. We 
need a large intusion of kindergarten or a leaven of | 
the truths of the new education.” 

Continuing, the speaker assigned our present 
system of education as the cause of the antagonism 
existing between capital and labor; of dishonesty and 
disreputable legislation. ‘‘ There must be,” he said, 
“a union between the head and the hand, with the 
heart as the high priest at the altar. Legislation 
will never bring us the perfection desired; education 
alone can doit. The right education is illustrated 
in the kindergarten. 

“ Such is the education which shall free capital 
and restrain incorrect legislation, and I am glad to 
say such is the education now making rapid pro- 
gress. And with changes now making so rapidly, 
it will not be half a century ere the dawning light 
now beginning shall disclose a glorious day of bet- 
ter things; when we may rejoice that the shackles of 
ignorance have been stricken from 40,000,000 of 
human beings; when we may rejoice that our chil- 
dren enjoy nature’s beautiful and philosophical sys- 
tem of education, which shall begin at the kinder- 
garten and end at our colleges and at our 
universities; when we shall have the kindergarten, 
the youthgarten and the mangarten. Itis worth a 
life-time of joy to even live in anticipation of such a 
day, when there shall be no success without bon- 
esty, no advance without merit, no religion without 
morality. When, basing our growth or education 
upon the statistics of Nature, our country and nation 
shall be regenerated, redeemed, glorified, and ex- 
alted; the embodiment and culmination of religious, 
politica:, and social freedom.” 

President Ogden was heartily applauded at the 
close of his address, which had very evidently car- 
ried conviction to the minds of those present. 


SECOND DAY. 


Mr. Hailmann called the meeting to 
order at 9:30 o’clock. The reading of the 
minutes was dispensed with. Mr. Ogden 


-was called upon for a brief account of his 


and Mrs. Ogden’s work in Columbus, 
Chicago, Cleveland and elsewhere. Miss 
Peabody related a pleasing incident, in 
which the child of'a joiner taught him the 
law of opposites and led him to profitable 
work in inlaying. 

Mrs. Gourlay then gave an account of 
her work in Philadelphia, with special 
reference to her remarkable success in the 
training of colored kindergartners. She 
found them very intelligent and apt at 
learning, as well as imbued with an excel- 
lent spirit. She related the troubles she 
had experienced in allaying, in a class 
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under her care, feelings of class distinc- 
tion shown toward the colored members 
of the class. 

At the request of some friends, Mr. Hail- 
mann gave a short account of the condi- 
tion of the work in Detroit. He said 
Detroit had now six private kindergar- 
tens, and would next year have at least 
two charity kindergartens. In the exist- 
ing charity kindergarten, success was due 
mainly to the activity of the ladies of the 
kindergarten association, among whom he 
made special mention of Mrs. Hugh 
McMillan, Mrs. D. V. Bell, Mrs. M. H. 
Marsh, and Mrs. E. P. Rankin, and to the 
generosity of Messrs. James and Hugh 
McMillan and other liberal contributors. 
A second charity kindergarten would be 
opened under the auspices of Mrs. David 
Preston next year, who had succeeded in 
securing a lot from Mr. Luther Beecher 
and money for a building from other citi- 
zens. 

Miss Marwedel then read a paper on 
“Childhood’s Poetry in the Alphabet of 
Form,” in which she showed the need and 
value of the curved line in kindergarten 
drawing. She illustrated her interesting 
remarks with drawings ot flowers, fruits, 
shells, butter-flies, etc. The whole subject 
has been arranged systematically by her 
in a work for which she wants a publisher. 

The audience felt deeply interested in 
her subject, and unanimously adopted a 
resolution referring her paper to a com- 
mittee of which Mr. Ogden was chairman. 

After a short recess the following reso- 
lution was introduced, and after some dis- 
cussion, adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to draft plans for organizing a Froebel institute, 
whose meetings may be periodical, and of which 
this meeting shall be considered the first. 

Mr. Ford, Mrs. Dunning and Miss Dickie were 
appointed the committee. 

In the course of the discussion, Miss 
Peabody gave an elaborate+statement of 
the origin, object and work of the Ameri- 
can Froebel Union of which she has been 
president since its organization. She 
stated that its chief object at present was 
the publication and distribution of litera. 
ture teaching the true kindergarten. The 
a. of $2.50 secures an annual mem- 

rship, and entitles to the current volume 
of the Kindergarten Messenger, which is the 
te ot the Froebel Union, and to other 
publications of the Union equivalent in 


commercial value to the membership fee. 

The discussion of the topic, “ The place 
of the Kindergarten in the Public Schools,” 
was next opened by Mr. Hailmann. 


The 








speaker thought that eventually the kin. 
dergarten would find a place in the public 
school system; but that its introduction 
should be preceded by an extension. of 
school-age so that children could be re. 
ceived at three or tour years of age, or 
whenever their social instincts begin to 
enter consciousness. This introduction 
should be proceded, or, at least attended 


by the conversion of parents and teachers | 


to an appreciation of Froebel’s education- 
al principles and to obedience to these 
principles in their work. He thought that 
a great deal of unjust abuse had been 
heaped on the heads of school-boards for 
slowness in the introduction of desired 
reform. It should be remembered that 
school-boards were of the people and by 
the people, and that in most instances they 
were even hampered by the people and the 
teachers in efforts to progress. If mothers 
and teachers, and with their help the peo- 
ple, could be converted, there would be no 
further difficulty with school-boards. 

Without going into essential pringiples, 
he said, the kindergarten would prove 
chiefly valuable in the public school sys- 
tem, because of its thorough culture of the 
emotional nature, for its power to develop 
social instinct, for its practical self-acticity 
and. for the respect it brings for little 
things, teaching the child to look for the 
inward infinity in all things, constantly 
developing new charms in the surround- 
ings and thus keeping friends and things 
from “growing old.” 

He then pointed out some changes 
which the kindergarten would bring in 
apparatus and appliances of the -school- 
room, in the seats and desks, in the houses 
themselves, and in the play-grounds, in 
the school-time, the “courses of study,” 
showing that it can be done, that it should 
be done, and that it wz// be done in due 
time. 

Mrs. Wiggin, while acknowledging that 
the majority of teachers ot her acquaintance 
were broad and liberal enough, said that 
too many still looked with contempt upon 
the kindergarten, claiming that the chil- 
dren were too inquisitive and restless, and 
devoid of fortitude in punishment, that 
they were too officious and too eager to 
help everybody. 

Miss Peabody gave an account of the 
rise and fall of a kindergarten in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston, showing how it 
came to grief through opposition on the 
part of the teachers, and of the gradual in- 
troduction of the kindergarten spirit in 
the primary schools which is now going 
on under the leadership of Col. Parker. 
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Mrs. Putnam and Miss Marwedel advo- 
cated the value of the so-called “connect- 
ing class” in kindergartens as the best 
means for proving the value of Froebel’s 
method in school-work, and Mrs. Putnam 
introduced a resolution to that effect 
which was subsequently adopted. [We can- 
not find the draft of the resolution among 
the reports.—Ed. ] 

Dr. Rexford spoke warmly in favor of 
introducing the Froebel spirit into all ed- 
ucation, into all life, indeed. On the other 
hand he criticized quite severely some re- 
marks of Mr. Ogden in last night’s ad- 
dress, in which he thought the public 
schools had been unjustly reprimanded. 

Mr. Ogden said that he had been misun- 
derstood, that he was and always had been 
a warm friend of the public schools as his 
life proved, but that he thought there was 
still much room for improvement, and that 
he meant to use all his power in abrogat- 
ing existing defects and in attaining de- 
sirable advance in every direction. The 
best friends cf the public schools were not 
those who praised them blindly, but those 
who blamed them wisely. 

Mr. Sill was then called upon for his 
opinion on the subject. He thanked the 
convention for their courtesy, and while 
he believed none of the members intended 
to antagonize the public school system as 
against Froebelism, they had unfortunate- 
ly committed the error of generalizing 
upon single facts. This he could not help 
but object to. He admitted that the pub- 
lic school teachers are bound by traditions 
and needed light and help, but he added 
that most, if not all, of the public school 
teachers in Detroit are in sympathy with 
the kindergarten, and that all are in favor 
of progress. 

After some conciliatory remarks from 
Mr. Hailmann, the convention took a re- 
cess until 2:30 o’clock. P. M. 

In the afternoon Mr. Hailmann ad- 
dressed the convention on the “Value and 
need of group-work,” illustrating his re- 
marks with the help of a small class of 
children. His address will be printed iz 
extenso at some future time and we subjoin 
for the present the report of the “Free 
Press.” 

Upon a large table at the front of the Pulpit was a 

ining-room, 

bedroom, etc., completely furnished with kinder- 
garten work, even to tiny picture frames, lace cur- 
tains, carpets, wall and ceiling decorations, etc. 
Two round kindergarten tables of suitable size were 
age in the main aisle, and at each table were 
our children. Provided each with eight small 
cubes they proceeded in unison to construct forms 
ging from squares to crosses, double crosses 
and other symmetrical combinations. The little 








ones began their work with modesty and without a 
sign of embarrassment, and almost immediately be- 
came so absorbed in their work that they seemed 
entirely oblivious of the fact that around them 
stood nearly a hundred men and women eagerly 
watching their movements. As they worked, Prof. 
Hailmann explained how group-work simply brings 
to conscious work a society of equals; how it forms 
the connecting link between personal work and 
associated work; how it teaches the children that 
they are only a part of a great whole, and inculcates 
in their natures a desire to help one another. Then, 
too, the very placing together of the blocks shows 
the little ones the sure methods which bring them 
together; the very contact of the blocks, by which 
contact the various shapes are formed, teaches 
them the value of giving that which they have to 
their companions for the common good of all. So, 
too, were given and explained exhibitions by the 
placing of sticks and tablets. ‘‘The dear mothers 
of our land,” said Mr. Hailmann, ‘‘can — up 
their child alone, but they cannot fit that child for 
society with equals, without group-work as here 
illustrated.” 

He then directed the attention of the 
audience to the doll-house, showing how 
objective groups of work like the one be- 
fore them could be used to lead the child 
into the art of connecting its work with 
surroundings and with purposes lying 
beyond the immediate present. 

After a short recess, Miss Peabody 
opened the discussion on the topic, “Re- 
ligious Training in the Kindergarten,” we 
hope to receive from Miss Peabody a full 
account of what she said, and we print for 
the present again the impression received 
from her remarks (which lasted nearly an 
hour) by the reporter of the “Free Press.” 


Miss Peabody began her remarks by placing her- 
self fairly before her hearers as a believer in the 
Christian religion, and as not at all desirous of be- 
littling its office and the inestimable good derived 
from its influence. Its service has been and still is 
beyond computation as a civilizer and as a factor in 
moral, social and political advancement. But the 
creeds, dogmas and isms that have grown therefrom 
render it, so far as they are concerned, unavailable 
for use in the kindergarten. The Christian religion, 
pure and simple, is needed in the kindergarten, 
but creeds and dogmas cannotenterthere. Thekin- 
dergarten principle is the doctrine of nature; nature 
is truth, and religion is nature. The true kinder- 
garten teaches its pupils fundamental truth, or rather 
assists truth in the growth of the pupil. Sucha 
pupil when confronted by any sect or creed in re- 
ligion finds itself crossed according to all previous 
teaching it has received and halts. To halt is to 
doubt and to doubt is to confuse, which is evil. 
Let the kindergarten profit and enjoy the true re- 
ligion which it teaches; the religion which can do 
no possible harm to the truths of any sect, creed or 
dogma, and greater, better results will be obtained. 
The religion which is fit for the kindergarten is 
that which develops the highest civilization, the 
most complete unification, and discovers its most im- 
portant goal in an all-embracing humanity. The 
chiid of the true kindergarten is impressionable and 
retentive. Place before that child as a guide any 
single doctrine which fails to comprehend all of 
these qualities (and there is as yet no single sect or 
creed which does comprehend all of them), and you 
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uproot the original plant of nature and place in its 
stead a weed which grows, and grows rapidly, but 
to no purpose. Let the original sprout, planted, 
fed and nursed by nature, remain in the pure and 
virgin soil, and then shall come such a thrifty, blos- 
soming result as shall remain, thrive and scatter its 
fruit throughout all time. 

Several other speakers entered into the 
discussion, but we can find no adequate 
report of their remarks. The chiet addi- 
tional point of interest was a question 
concerning the use of Sunday School les- 
sons and biblical subjects for purposes of 
illustration by kindergarten work. The 
practice was condemned by ail who spoke 
as detrimental to the development of a 
truly religious spirit in the children. 

At the evening session, Mrs. Dunning 
read a paper on “The Slow Acceptance 
of Recognized Truth,” which we print 
elsewhere. Letters of sympathy were 
read from Miss Pingree and Miss Eliza- 
beth Lombard, of Boston, and by the 
Florence kindergartners, and Miss Pea- 
body spoke extensively on the subject 
of interesting mothers in the work of 
Froebel. 

THIRD DAY. 


Mr. Hailmann called the meeting to 
order at 9:30 o'clock. 

Mr. Ogden, chairman of the committee 
appointed for the purpose, presented the 
following resolutions which were adopted: 


Resolved, 1,.That while we, as professed disciples 
of Froebel, deprecate all departures from the great 
fundamental principles laid down by him for the 
culture and development of child nature, yet we 
hail with delight all discoveries of new applications 
of this divine philosopher, whereby we can better 
adjust its force to the educational wants of the age, 
believing that truth has all-sided growth, and an adap- 
tation suited to the changed and advanced condition 
of its subjects: therefore we welcome with pleasure 
the application of the curved lines representing all 
living forms vegetable and animal, as embodied in 
the system just brought to our notice by Miss Mar- 
wedel, of San Francisco, thereby giving large scope 
and ter pleasure to the chief thought, while 
tracing the handiwork of the master builder of the 
universe. 

Resolved, 2, That the committee feeling that an 
extended knowledge of Miss Marwedel’s application 
of Froebel methods will be of great use to children 
in the school as well as in the kindergarten, we 
urge the publication of her book, which will also 
contain songs and games illustrating these forms— 
and, if necessary, that the Froebel union be requested 
to assist Miss Marwedel in any way in its power. 


The following resolution was also pre- 
sented and passed : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to con- 
fer with Messrs. Prang & Co., of Boston, in 
regard to the publication of Miss Marwedel’s work. 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Mary Mann, 
J. W. Dickinson, J. M. B. Sill, and W. N. 
Hailmann were appointed on the com- 





mittee. 





Subsequently Mrs. Putnam opened the 
discussion on the topic. “To what extent 
and how should the higher grades of 
schools instruct girls in the science and 
art of education?” The Free Press reports 
the discussion as follows: 

Mrs. Putnam, of Chicago, opened the discussion, 
her argument being that the girls of 14 and 15 
should, by their teachings received at the higher 
grades of schools, be brought in closer sympathy 
with younger children; they should show the good 
influence such associations will exert upon them 
and the delight with which their sympathy and 
presence will be received by the little ones. In con- 
clusion Mrs Putnam asked some member of the 
convention for a definite way in which to bring out 
the mother heart. 


Miss Marwedel related her experience in Califor. ; 


nia, by which the pupils of the grammar schools 
were brought into intimate relations with the chil- 
dren of the kindergarten. 


Prof. Sill said the subject was one which had - 


long vexed the minds of teachers in the public 
schools; that the question presented not simply a 
matter of experience, but a quality which all young 
ladies should acquire, cultivate and gpossess. The 
conducting of a eo does not mean simply 
the care of children. It means more. It compre- 
hends a science which can be taught as well as 
chemistry and physics are taught. ‘‘While I may 
make an error,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘in giving you a 
conclusion I have drawn after necessarily brief 
thought on the subject, still I say that I believe 
direct instruction on the subject of kindergartens 
and the development of children should be given 
in all high schools; and that schools of observation 
should be established in connection with all normal 
schools, where philosophical instruction on the sub- 
ject can be given, where persons desiring to become 

indergartners may learn the influence of direct 
contact with children.” 

Mrs. Gourlay then read Mrs. Pollock’s 
paper on “The characteristics of the true 
kindergartner,” which we hope to print at 
some future time. 

Mrs Peabody gave some additional 
facts concerning the objects of the Ameri- 
can Froebel Union, and a number of 
friends joined the organization. 

In the afternoon Miss Marwedel opened 
the discussion on the topic, “Training 
Schools for Kindergartners and Nurses of 
Infants.” She spoke of the great need of 
preparation for the important work indi- 
cated, and furnished an impressive picture 
of the great responsibilities involved. 

Mr. Hailmann read from Kuettel’s “Kin- 
dergarten'in Switzerland” the require- 
ments of a kindergartner in that country, 
which called fourth a lively discussion; 
the majority seemed to think that for our 
circumstances the Swiss requirments 
would be impracticable. ; 

Mrs. Wiggin advocated the establish- 
ment of competent Boards of examination, 
before which every new kindergartner 
must appear to prove her fitness for the 


work. 
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claimed that the prosperity of the kinder- 
. garten cause in America was due to the 
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Mr. Hailmann was for full liberty. He 


freedom which the work enjoyed. The 
best way to undue an imposter, he 
thought, was to give him ample room and 
opportunity for revealing himself. He 
stated that it was his experience with 
boards of examiners that they were never 
very reliable and often very unsafe tribu- 
nals. 

Miss Peabody expressed her concur- 
rence with these views and showed from 
the history of kindergartens in our country 
how persistently and surely truth had 
conquered and undone falsehood and im- 
posture. 

Mr. Ogden and others, however, ex- 
pressed a conviction that some precautions 
ought to be taken against false practice on 
the part of bunglers and quacks for the 
sake of the little children who might be 
injured in the process of unmasking them. 

After the discussion Mr. Ogden in be- 
halt of the committee of which he was 
chairman presented the following resolu- 
tion which was carried. 

Resolved, that, appreciating the excellence of our 
system of popular education, and the efforts of 
teachers and school authorities to make it still better 
we pledge our hearty co-operation to teachers and 
boards of education everywhere for improving and 
perfecting our American school system which we 
believe to be the most catholic and liberal in the 
world. 

Mr. Ogden took occasion in presenting 
the resolution to re-iterate his life-long 
devotion to the cause of popular education 
and to indicate his right to censure exist- 
ing evils and advocate needed reform. 

The same committee presented a resolu- 
tion (of which we cannot find the text) 
which was carried, warmly endorsing the 
new phases of “group-work’”’ presented 
on the previous day by Mr. Hailmann. 

Mr. Ford, in the name of the committee 
of which he was chairman, then presented 
the following draft of a plan to organize 
a permanent Froebel Institute, which was 
adopted. 

Name—The Froebel Institute of North America. 

Object—The propagation of principals and meth- 
ods of education according to Froebel. 


Members—All friends and promoters of the ob- 
ject upon presentation of their names and addresses 
to the recording secretary. 

Officers—A president, a vice president from each 
State and territory of the Union and each province 
of Canada, and a recording secretary, a correspond- 
Ing secretary who shall also be treasurer, and an ex- 
ecutive committee of five of which the president 
shall be ex-officio amember. The officers shall be 
elected yearly. At least two of the executive com- 
mittee shall reside at distances from the president 






shall determine the time and place of meeting, which 
shall be annual, and arrange programs therefor. 

Expenses shall be met by assessments, or by col- 
lections ‘atthe meetings. Amendments to this con- 
stitution may be ake by a majority vote at any 
meeting. 

It was decided to elect at this meeting 
only the president and corresponding 
secretary, leaving the president to appoint 
the vice-presidents. 

W.N. Hailmann, of Detroit, was then 
elected as president, and Miss M. Blenner- 
hassett of Detroit, as corresponding sec- 
retary. 

The following were then suggested as 
vice-presidents for the States mentioned, 
and accepted by the president: 

Prof J. M, B. Sill, Michigan. 

Pres. John Ogden, Ohio. 

Hon. J. H. Smart, Indiana. 

Supt. Jas. MacAlister, Wisconsin. 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts. 
E. W. Blatchford, Illinois. 

James M. Hughes, Ontario. 

Geo. W. Stevens, Montreal. 

Prof. E. A. Sheldon, New York, 

Pres. Irwin Shepard, Minnesota. 

Subsequently Mrs. Wiggin spoke of 
charity kindergartens, giving many inter- 
esting details of her work in San Francis- 
co, and relating some incidents from her 
experience witha remarkable street Arab 
whose first name is Jacob. When speak- 
ing of the qualifications otf a charity kin- 
dergartner, she said: 

“T once asked a young lady in one of 
the classes, which was undergoing exami- 

nation, ‘What constituted the true kinder- 

gartner?’ In a few minutes she handed me 

a slip of paper on which was written her 

answer, as follows: ‘One who has the 

love of an ideal mother, the wisdom of 

Solomon, the diplomacy of Cromwell, the 

eloquence of Demosthenes, the strength 

ot Samson, and the patience of Job!’ And 

truly I believe the answer to be a good 

one. The work demands all of these qual- 

ities, because it is a good work; because it 

blesses all who touch it; because it 

arouses all the better instincts.” 
The committee consisting of Mrs. Put- 
nam, Mrs. Dunning; Mrs. Jarvis and Mrs. 
Wiggin to whom the topic, “How can 
mothers be interested in the study of 
Froebel?” had been referred, reported as 
follows: 

The committee to whom this question was re- 
ferred respectfully submit the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. That every kindergartner should from the be- 
ginning have a class for mothers. 


2. That she shall give mothers such typical lessons 
with the kindergarten’s gifts and ocupations as shall 
enable them to make an application of these princi- 





hot greater than one day’s travel. The committee 





ples with other or similar materials in the home, 
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retary of the convention, for valuable services and clangor of war. In the time of their trial fider 


counsel; to Prof. Hailmann for his energy in orga- 
nizing this meeting, his generosity in providing an | the eyes of the world were focused upon stret 
ample supply of literature, and his faithful perform- | them, they wrought in the white light of of | 
ance of duty as vice president; to the Rev. Dr. Rex-| public view encouraged and inspired by the littl 
ford and others of the society occupying the Church | }. ones and the prayers of millions. Our hero of F 
of Our Father for their kindness in permitting the P ht i P ae d ee doa 
use of this beautiful edifice and for intelligent aid | WTOUS tin obscurity and sustained only one 
rendered to the convention, and to such citizens of | by the self-sacrificing devotion of a little terp’ 
Detroit as have extended hospitality te delegates. | band of trusting friends won to him by the lieve 
Voted, Also, that our thanks are tendered to the | sreatness of his love and the everlasting J will 


press of the city for their full and impartial reports truth of the doctrines that he taught. way 


of the proceedings of this convention. : W 

The meeting then adjourned amidst The great soldiers of whom I have oe 
mutual congratulations and expressions | Spoken have lived to reap the fruits of i es 
of gratification at the success of this first their efforts and to receive their.reward in va i 
meeting of the Froebel Institute of North | the grateful thanks of the people whom § 
America. — na they served so well, but it was the sad lot J 1 

For the evening there had been provided | °f him whom we honor to-day, to die and. 
a social reunion in the church parlors by | When the shadows of disappointed hope W 


the ladies of the Detroit Kindergarten were falling black upon him, inivy: 
Association. All enjoyed the occasion} This day continues and emphasizes these Siienf 


heartily, many new acquaintances were| contrasts. To-day there is no triumphal vate 
formed and old acquaintanceship strength- | arch, no pageant glitters along crowded ity i 
ened. The refreshments served by the| ways, no banners deck the streets of the Ff city 
. ladies were excellent, the musical part of | city, no crowds shout and applaud when f j:04 


the program good, and all else delightful.|they hear the name of Froebel. But § j,i, 
nature whom he loved and at whose feet child 


he reverently sat comes upon this glori- 
Professor J. M. B. Sill’s Address of Wel- ously perfect early summer day, giving us tl 


come to the Friends of Froebel, as- |. s:y almost without a cloud. She fills 
COS ae SSE, Jane 21. the & with the joyous music of the birds. 
She carpets the fields with fresh verdure ie 
Frienps,—The pleasure and the honor|and glorifies them with the beauty of Sr tl 
of offering the hearty welcome of the old | flowers. She hangs all her leafy banners plete 
city of Detroit to all friends of Frederick | out by myriads upon every tree, and with happ 





thoi 
<i> oS 





-Froebel falls to me. her wreath of sunlight flecks theiremerald | 4." 

Last week this city paid its tribute of| with the glitter of burnished gold. It is wealt 
well-deserved honor to the heroes who] well, Froebel would have it so. It befits in th 
defended our common country in its hours | the peaceful spirit of the man. the y 





of extremest peril. Thuusandsof banners{| To-day is the anniversary of his death, 
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and as time rolls on, and the world learns 
more and more of the great debt which 
men owe him, it shall be hailed also as the 
day of the apotheosis of one of humanity’s 
noblest and most beneficent friends. 

Again I welcome to this city the friends 
of Froebel and the adherents of his doc- 
trines. I am aware that this has also been 
called a convention of the friends of the 
kindergarten, but I prefer to call it by the 
broader name. While Froebel saw, as 
no one before him, not even Pestalozzi, 
had seen, the importance of making 
the best use of the early years of child- 
hood, his great central thought, self-activ- 
ity and all-sided growth applies with 
equal force along the whole course of 
development. His teachings cover the 
whole educational field, and guide not 
only children through school-life, but also 
men ahd women through their life-work 
to its close. 

In this welcome we of Detroit are by 
no means unselfish. We hope and con- 
fidently expect that this meeting will 
strengthen the hands of the friends 
of genuine education in this city. A 
little company led by an earnest disciple 
of Froebel who is at the same time 
one of the ablest expounders and in- 
terpreters of his doctrines, hope and be- 
lieve that the interest awakened by you 
will add to their number and open the 
way for a still more encouraging success. 

We hope that the charitable will see 
more clearly that the poor and the wretch- 
ed can be helped in no other way so wisely 
as by offering to their children the means 
of growth and happiness which Froebel, 
“the discoverer of childhood,” so wisely 
and lovingly devised. 

We hope that the churches will be 
moved by your influence and by the suc- 
cessful efforts made elsewhere to see how 
broad and fertile a field of beautiful char- 
ity is left untilled and neglected in the 
city, to occupy that field by opening the 
kindergarten to the little ones of the poor, 
in the name of the Master who took little 
children into his arms and blessed them. 

We hope that this meeting may do its 
share in showing to the people the value 
and the dignity of childhood. 

May we all be made to feel that there is 
no nobler object in living than to provide 
for the genuine growth,the means of com- 
plete living and consequently the highest 
happiness of our children and those who 
are to come after them. That all the 
wealth of the world would be well spent 
in this endeavor; nay, that the wealth of 
the world not so spent,and the energy not 


noblest use. 

Finally, as a teacher, I hope and expect 
that the action here taken, the words here 
uttered, and the grand example of the 
man whose friends meet in council to-day, 
will inspire us with some of that noble 
enthusiasm and devotion that character- 
ized his life. In the vexations and disap- 
pointments that beset our work, in the 
heart-sickness with which we sometimes 
regard the results ot our most conscien- 
tious efforts, in all the turmoil of the 
present transition states of education, can 
we do better than keep our eyes fixed on 
the light that Froebel holds out to us? 
When the mysteries of childhood and 
adolescence awe and overwhelm us, can 
we do better than to sit down at the feet 
of this good friend of his kind, this wise 
interpreter of nature, and learn of him? 


The Boston Free Kindergartens. 





(A letter written to the Detroit Convention of 
Friends of Froebel, by Miss Laliah B. Pingree, 
Superintendent of the Boston Free Kindergartens). 


I regret that it is impossible for me to be present 
at the meetings of the ‘‘Froebel Association,” for 
it would give me great pleasure to listen to the dis- 
cussions of principles and methods and to meet the 
many friends of Froebel who will be there. 

Miss Peabody has asked me to send some account 
of our work here in Boston, but it will be impossi- 
ble for me to do so by any carefully prepared re- 
port owing to the pressure of other duties at this 
time, but a few statistics, and a short account of 
some of the results may be useful. There are at 
present thirty-one free kindergartens for poor chil- 
dren in and near Boston, carried on by the private 
charity of one lady. Four of these kindergartens 
began their work in 1877, during 1878 and 1879, 
fourteen others were started, and in 1880, the re- 
maining thirteen. Twenty-three of these kinder- 
gartens receive fifty children, each under the charge 
of two trained teachers, a principal and an assist- 
ant, and eight receive twenty-five children with one. 
teacher in charge. Nineteen of these occupy 
school-rooms or halls, the use and care of which 
are kindly given by the city or town where they are 
placed; the remainder are in houses where Day 
Nursery work is also carried on, or in suitable 
rooms hired for the purpose. The present arrange- 
ment for salaries is $600 for the principal the first 
year, $650 the second year, and $700 for the third, 
and this is the limit. The assistants begin with 
$400 the first year, and increase in the same way 
until the salary reaches $500, the limit for an as- 
sistant. Teachers in charge of single kindergartens 
receive $500 the first year, and increase until $600 
is the regular salary for their services. 

No kindergartner is engaged until she receives a 
diploma from 8 competent trainer, and great care is 
taken to engage only those who seem to have special 
fitness and ability for the public work among poor 
children—but I will not try to give you any detailed: 
statement of the plan of our work here, much of 
which may be familiar to you; and in attempting to 
describe some of the most obvious results of the sys- 
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the experiences of many ethers. When these kin- 
dergartens began their work, it was interesting to 
see the mixture of curiosity and indifference among 
the parents whose children were found in the 
streets andjasked to come to them. It was difficult 
to secure’ regular attendance even in the most 
crowded localities, but gradually an interest and 
some appreciation of what was being done for their 
children began to be manifested among them, but 
this we feel was greatly due to the faithful visiting 
in the homes, by the kindergartner, where, after a 
little time she gains the confidence of the mothers, 
and is able to make useful suggestions about clean- 
liness, proper food, clothing, etc.; but more than 
all, to learn something of the children’s lives there, 
their temper and dispositions. For even in their 
ignorance about any right ways of guidance or con- 
trol, these people are often intelligent about the 
general characteristics of their children, and able to 
give an earnest kindergartner much help. Then 
the interest manifested in the children and families 
does much to encourage the parents to do some- 
thing for the children themselves, and to make 
them feel more responsible for them. The impres- 
sion made upon the mothers by the patience and 
gentleness of the teachers is a deep one: have 
frequently overheard the wemen speak of it to each 
other, when at the Children’s Festivals, or at the 
kindergarten. Not long ago I heard one of the 
women near me say, on one of these occasions: 
‘‘How patient them teachers is, and they never 
strikes ’em. My Mary Ann is grown very good 
since she came to this school. I don’t strike her 
anymore. I don’t thing hittin’ is good for children.” 

Another woman told of her child, who said, when 
she struck her: ‘‘God did not give you those hands 
to strike me with; He made them to do nice and 
kind things; my teacher said so.” 

, These are only two instances of many others that 
—_— be given. Bs 
he improvement in cleanliness of person and 
clothing among the children is a very marked one. 
In some kindergartens the change is so great as to 
make it seem improbable that the children are 
younger brothers and sisters of those who came to 
the kindergartens three or four years ago. A phy- 
‘ sician who kindly offered to vaccinate a large num- 
ber'of these children two years ago expressed great 
surprise at the cleanliness of person and clothing he 
found among them, and there had been no prepara- 
tion for his attendance. 

But I have only touched upon the outside of the 
work, and there remains the great influence and 
power of the kindergarten itself over the children; 
its warm, loving atmosphere, the happy play and 
work developing the character and faculties in such 
wonderful unconscious ways.\\ These little ones 
often come to us so degraded and almost depraved 
from constant association with vice of every kind, 
lawless and defiant, using profane language with 
the ease of full-grown men, untruthful, sullen and 
unhappy; but gradually, in the most hopeless cases, 
habits of honesty, truthfulness and obedience have 
been formed, impure language hushed, and some 
degree of gentleness and kindness towards others 
has been gained; and oh! how often, wan, sad faces 
and lives made happy and glad ! 

An instance is of a child who used profane language 
in the kindergarten, and who was so impressed with 
the loving mode of reproof and regret of the teach- 
er, coming to the kindergarten the next morning 
and saying: ‘‘I asked God to forgive me for swear- 
ing, and ¢ did, and I am never going to swear 

in! 


A mother told of her child, who was so sullen 





and disagreeable at home, becoming happy and 
singing and playing the games at home. Another 
child showed great patience with ‘‘ the baby,” 
imitating the kindergartner’s manner and gentle 
way of speaking. 

A kindergartner in one of the most degraded lo. 
calities told me that every day several of her chil. 
dren brought pennies to the kindergarten and placed 
them on a shelf, where any child could reach and 
take them, but not one had ever been touched by a 
child to whom it did not belong, not because she 
made a point of the dishonesty, but because they 
had learned to respect each other’s rights and prop- 


erty. 
wi truant officer in one place told me, without 
knowing I was interested in the work, that the 
kindergarten had made a great change in that neigh. 
borhood,—there was less swearing and rudeness 
among the older children; he often heard the little 
ones reprove the older for using bad words and for 
unkind treatment. ““ But I fear I have wearied you 
with all these instances. 

Before I close, I must tell you of the manifest in- 
terest and increasing appreciation of the value of 
the kindergarten as a preparation for the school 
work. Teachers who once regarded it as a mere 


amusement, or means of occupation, now speak of ° 


the development of the powers of observation, ready, 
intelligent answers to general question, ease in ex- 
pression, knowledge of things about them, inter. 
est in everything, and the skill of hand that has been 
attained. 

Last year a primary-school teacher visited one of 
the kindergartens for the purpose of asking to have 
children, who were to be sent to school,come to her, 
saying it was like teaching a grade above to have a 
class of children from the kindergarten. Even this 
was a concession. But in trying to give you some 
account of what we know have been some of the re- 
sults of our work, it is with the deepest conscious- 
ness that it is very little in comparison to the great 
need in every direction. With a system roo on 
the most scientific principles, with a noble and 
inspiring philosophy, how powerless we feel to do 
any ideal work. Our kindergartners are earnest and 
faithful, but often young, immature, and inexperi- 
enced; and the work of education demands the 
highest qualities of character and mind, a clear 
knowledge of the science and philosophy, with great 
practical wisdom and skill, with deep devotion and 
entire consecration to the highest ideals—no dreary, 
dull acceptance of it as drudgery, which makes 80 
much teaching mechanical and uninteresting. Let 
me quote, as I close, the answer of one of our 
kindergartners to the question, What needs, obser- 
vations, etc., have occurred to you in your work? 

‘“‘The great and crying needs are for myself, 
more self-control, more magnetism, and more light. 
Mildness and firmness are alike unavailing, unless 
the kindergartner is surely poised and inwardly self- 
confident. Without remarkable magnetic power, it 
is impossible to secure the attention of a large class 
of children between the ages of three and five. 
kindergartner needs a very broad culture. It takes 
so deep a knowledge to know how to give the child- 
ren the right ‘little.’ 

‘When kindergarten work fails, it is for want of 
power in the kindergartner; for it is a work, it seems 
to me, that demands the most complete intellectual 
power, joined to personal force of character and deep 
spiritual life.” 

Until these wonderful beings become common, we 
must expect unsatisfactory and, I fear, dangerous 
work in the kindergarten sometimes. 


Jamaica Plain, June 19th, 1882. 
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MAKES HARD WATER SOFT. 


For Washing Clothes and cleaning every- 
thing—no matter what—it works quicker, 
easier, cheaper and better than Soap or other 
preparations, and will make splendid Soft 
Soap. It relieves the drudgery of Wash-day, 
and is warranted not to injure hands or 
fabric. Everybody will continue to use® 
after a fair trial. Ask your Grocer for it. 

KENDALL M’F’G CO., 


Established 1827. Providence, R. I. 
And 72 Park Place, N. Y 








CGoverness Wanted. 


An unmarried woman, between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years of age. Situation 
permanent. Salary liberal. Address, en- 
closing photograph, 

F. H. COLTON, 
Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal. 








The Nation, 


Since its consolidation with the New York 
Kvening Post, has increased its facilities in every 
department, enlarged its size to twenty-four 
pages, and added many able writers to its pre- 
vious list. It is now pronounced by many of 
its readers to be better than ever before. ‘ 

Established in 1865, the Nation was a pionéer 
in this country as a weekly journal of literary 
and political criticism of the highest order, con- 
ducted free from the control of party or inte- 
rest of any sort. Despite a precarious support 
during the first few years, it held persistently to 
its original aim until its financial success was 
assured, Meanwhile it had become a recognized 
authority at home and abroad; its editorial man- 
agement has been unchanged from the first, and 
its projectors intend that, with their present 
facilities, the Nation shall become more than 
ever before the medium of the ablest thought of 
the time. 

The form and style of the paper are chosen 
with a view to the most suitable shape for bind- 
ing, and a set of the Nation preserved, bound, and 
indexed, makes the most complete and read- 
able record of current events of importance 
in the political and literary world available 
for the American public. 

The subscription price has been 


Reduced to $3 per Annum. 


Specimen copies sent on request. Address the 
Publisher, 210 Broadway, New York. 
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GIFTS. MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 
PHILIP A. MEINBERG, 505 Jackson St., 


PRICE LISTS FREE. 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri, 





THE SUMMER FROEBEL INSTITUTE 


—OF— 


Ma. & MES. BAILMANN, 


DETROIT, 


MICEX. 


will open JULY 10th, 1882, and continue six weeks, with daily sessions. 
Special stress will be laid on the use of the occupations 
and games in the primary schools. 


TERMS - ~ 
Address; M7. IN. 
251 LAFAYETTE STREET, 


= = $15. oOo. 
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English Language, and containing 3,000 words of 
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marks according to Webster’s Dictionary. Ma- 
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for schools and educational gatherings. Paper, 
AN BU MOD es ois sccsina cass <ioeihe-asuoienuassaccen eet 
— The Schooi-Room Chorus. <A collection of 200 
Songs, suitable for Public and Private Schools. 
Boards, small 4to, pp. 147.............0.0cccscee cece 
— Record- Book of inspection and Examination, for 
School Superintendents. Flexible cloth, oblong 
RENIN MIDS AMA Nn cio nie os uiniaeaeiasiawinwesistieicien sameeren 
Diplomas, printed to order from any design furnish- 
ed. Specimens sent on application. 
(a) Bond paper, 14x17, for 25. 
oe ira ‘ wy ) 


(b)  “ “ 16x20, 25, 

“ “ ad iid 5 . 

(c) Parchment, 15x20, “5, 
Each additional copy.....................008 


LATIN IN HIGH SCHOOLS. Pa- 
BMA SOUADEIADIOS Wii 150-55 oils a 6 nw bsnilsiwla's o Sig oss eid: oa aeaneiet ioe 
Farnham (Geo. L.) The Sentence Method of teach- 
ing Reading, Writing, and Spelling. A Manual for 
Teachers. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 50 

Fitch (Joshua G.) The Art of Questioning. Se 
Edition. Paper, 12mo0, pp. 36 

— The Art of Securing Attention. Paper, 16mo, pp. 


Emerson (H. P.) 








4 
Giffin (Wm. M.) HOW NOT TO TEACH; or, 100 
Things the Teacher should NOT do. Paper, 16mo, 


Hendrick (Mary F.) A series of Questions in English 
and American Literature, prepared for Class- Drill 
and Private Study. Second Edition. Boards, 12mo, 
pp. 100, interleaved 
Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation: a study 
and drill-book in the alphabetic elements of the 
English lanaguage. Fourth thousand. Cloth, 16mo, 
yp. 70 
oe the Province of Methods of Teaching. A pro- 
fessional study. With an introduction by Prof. 
Charles W. Bennett, D. D. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 376... 
Hough (Franklin B.) The Thousand Islands of the 
River St. Lawrence. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 307......... 








Hughes (James L.) Mistakes in Teaching. Ameri- 
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ean Edition. With Contents and Index. Cloth, 





SR EES RUM ss 9134505 bpd sich bos Sou eetees oasinns Leweeecar 50 
Huntington (Rt. Rev. F. D.) Unconscious Tuition. 
Second Edition. Paper, 16mo, pp. 45............... 15 
Hutton (H.H.) A MANUAL OF MENSURATION, 
for use in Common Schools and Academies. 
I ON, MN, ova ssc nd s-shudavesuedanane 50 
Jackson (KE. P.) CLA ECORD CARDS. A short 
marking system. cons ng of 90 white and 10 col- 
ored cards, with instructions and hints............ 50 
Johonnot (Janies.) Er tnotph s and Practice of 
Teaching. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 395...........0.......66. 50 
Johnson’s CHART OF AST RONOMY. On blue en- 
amelled cloth, 40x46 inches. 2.000.000.0000 0000.00.00 e. 4 00 
Keller (C.) MONTHLY REPORT CARDS, to be re- 
turned with the signi ubure of the gag or guar- 
dian. Heavy ¢ cardboard, 237x4 inches. Per hun- 
Ne cine nie hae ae chstaia, gia Sea Datars noes 00 
Kennedy (John.) The Philosophy of School Disei- 
pline. Paper, 16mo, pp. 23...................2seee. 15 
— The School and the Family. The ethies of School 
Relations. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 205..................08 1 00 
Lind (C. Dallas.) Normal Outlines of Common Sehool 
Branches. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 200................2.6.. 00 
— Methods of Teaching in Country Sehools. Cloth, 
SOS eS eee ee ae eee 25 
— Easy Experiments in Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
losophy. Paper, 12mo, pp. 102...................+.. 50 
— Teachers’ and Students’ Library. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
5 1a ach g ct tahe Wan ek SacsSi kid asia as hese is -eeasdoe ebro wale ase oe 3 00 
Seems (John.) Some Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion. Paper, 24mo, pp. 192................ cece cece ee 25 
Maps for the Wall. New York State, colored by 
counties and towns.  245x3 feet, on heavy paper... 1.50 
The same, mounted on cloth... ............ 00008 2 06 


United States, colored by counties, 344x5 feet, 
with map of the world upon the back, paper 
Johnstow’s National. Maps, 
colored on copper, the latest and best: 














2 
42x50 inches, cloth, 





I EUIREIEOD  o oo anos, 40 nds argisce es hininssisieb a e'bie tie(eieece 5 00 
2. The World, Mereator’s Projection.... ......... 5 00 
8. The United States, Mexico, and Canada......... 5 00 
Re ENRINE Srahec Sie 5. co 09,0 sista bas sieisiad wing ee seni gibibies 5 00 
ie) ROUOTELED A SMROERCD S55 5.5)s o's'eie base ged o's bi0:0 «4 64 ane ew ween 5 00 
: a. neers i Sale NMG sts\ess onlin dines male ced, qoeedt 5 00 
WUEMNe pNacc xs SS ig a's Sra Slaves ad wiaud Ghd. owe w os aeee 5 00 
The Set. Sev MAMAN cceoi dis is cana wiscieecaaxee slau sean 30 00 
—For the Desk or Pocket. 
New York State, 12x18, colored by counties........ 10 
a 's Atlas Maps, 13x18, colored on copper. 
. New England States and Long Island........... 10 
2 New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del., Md. 10 
3. Ohio, Mlinois, Indiana, and Ke ntucky Benen he estee 10 
4, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota........... 10 
5. a, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada, Colorado, Da- 
aN yoming. and Montana.............+...- 10 
Indian Terr itory, and New Mexico...... 10 
‘TED MAPS. The six maps just named 
are also issued in dissected form, pasted upon 
wood and sawn into strips. Each.................8 75 
—aAlso the United States sawn into States 75 
— Also New York State sawn into Countie 75 
—Also Michigan, sawn into counties........ 75 
Meiklejohn (J. M.D.) THE NEW EDUCATION, 
A summary of the doctrines of Friedrich Froebel. 
MINN MNES RN Se corp canis 3 rics «@ piaisisle «igi saigiewnise aimeapiaie pie aieae 15 
Murray (David). The Use and Abuse of Eramina- 
tios,with sketches of systems now in use in China, 
France, Germany, and England. Paper, 8vo. pp. 13. 25 
New York State Examination Questions, Being the 
uestions given at all the Examin itions for State 
Certificates from the beginning to the present time, 
embracing 3000 questions in Reading. Writing, 
Drawing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar ,U nited 
States F istory, General I istory, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Book- Keeping, Composition, Rhetoric, Liter- 
ature, Civil Government, Physiology. Zoology, Bot- 
any Geology, noms 9 porn Physies, Methods, School 
Economy, School Law, together with Latin as an 
optional in the place of Geometry. To which is 
added a List of the Successful Candidates. Flexi- 
ble Cloth, 16mo, pp. 191........... 0.0. eee eee eee eee 25 
Northam (Henry C.) Civil — for Common 
Schools. Cloth, 16mo0, pp. 185............. eee eee eee 75 
—FIXING THE FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
REICH) ROTO 1919, OO 05a 5 5.015 0 vie o0 5201s opindedentees oe 75 
Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. Paper, 8v0, pp. 26, 25 
Northrup (A. Judd). Camps_and Tramps in thé 
Adirondacks, and Grayling Fishing in Northern 
Michigan. A record of Summer Vacations in the 
Wilderness. Second Edition. Cloth,. 12mo, pp. 302.. 1 25 
Number Lessons. On heavy card-board, 7xil, giv- 
ing on one side the Combinations of the Digits, and 
on the other an unlimited series of Drill Exercises, 
somewhat after the Grube Method,................. 10 


e@ Hundred Choice Selections. All numbers of 
this unmatched collection of Readings and Recita- 
tions received as soon as issued. Twenty numbers 
ow ready; each Paper, 12mo, pp. 192.............. 














Payne (W. H.) A Short History of Education. Beinj 
a reprint of the article Education from the 9t 


edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


CIO, ABMNO, DD D0G 6 6:nc ccc ccs 0e sce scccsinececcasases 
Periodicals. The School Bulletin 
State a? Journal. 

Monthly, 16 wie , 10x14. 
—Bound Vols. I-VI. Cloth, 200 pp., each......... 50 
—The New Education and Kindergar ten Messenger. 

Established 1877. Morag “t/ % 7x10. Per year. 
—Bound Volume. , cloth, ass asc’ Nie sccacatmen 
— Topies of the ey a Month / 

mentary Reading in Publie Schools 

Per Year 


2 pp., 
ol Room. A Monthiy Journal of Praeti- 
Help to Young Teachers, 16 pp., 7X11. 


—The School Room. 
eal 





>, in sheets 12x18, per hundred 
— Hints on Teaching Orthoepy. Paper, 12mo, pp. 15.. 
Randall (S.8.) History of the State ‘of New York. 
*Regents’ Hramination Paper. 
B. All printed, for Arithmetic, Ge OBr: vphy. and 
Grammar, per ream of tx) half-sheets...... 
C. All printed and numbered, for Spelling. ......+ 
D. 37 sheets Spelling, printed and numbered. 
145 sheets Arithmetic, Geography, and Gram- 
mar, printed. 
258 sheets Arithmetic, 
mar, not printed. 
480 sheets, complete for 37 pupils................ 
E. 37 sheets Spelling, printed and numbered. 
443 sheets Arithmetic,Geography, and Grammar, 
printed. 
480 sheets, complete for ¢ 
¥F. All printed, for Advance -' Examinations only.. 


Geography, and Gram- 


G. All plain, without printing............ .........6 41 


Regents’ Questions. Ten Hditions. 


With an 
introduction, bibliography, notes, and references. 


and New York 


Established 1874. 
PE WOE es osc sioner s Sepees 100 


Leaflet for — 


Per 
Chart of Civil Government. Cloth. 
5 
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2 00 
1 00 
2 00 


50 
25 
00 
10 
150 


2 25 
2 50 


2 00 


i 2) ee ener 2 00 


2 25 
15 


1 Complete with Key. The Regents’ Questions from 


the first examination in 1866. 


Being the Questions 


for the preliminary examinations for admission to 
the University of the State of New York, prepared 


by the Regents of the University, and participated 
than 250 academies, 
forming a basis for the distribution of more than 
to June, 1880. 


in simultaneously by more 


a million of dollars. 42d Edition, 


I os oo cosa isndbnnes cbecbaneenemeus 2 00 


The same as the above, but without 
ay answers. Cloth, — pp. 
‘Arithmetic. The’ 1,237 questions in Arithmetic 
ent, to November, 1&1. Flexible Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
rg Key to Arithmetic. Answers to the above. 
big ee! cloth, 16mo, PP. 1B... ....-eeeeees seseesees 
Thousand Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 
printed on 500 slips of card-board, with book.. 
6. Geography. The 1,867 questions in Geography 
only, to November, 1881. Flexible Cloth, 16mo, 
RINE orto nacimemains nakt bic Gllnceecce ys mcnsc nekeaeate 
7. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. Flex- 
ible cloth, 16mo, cog oss bateian nis ise Mins aeeacad oe 
8. Grammar. 'T 2,815 questions in Grammar 
only, to November, 1881. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 
pp. Resa cid daica matin excuked Meatrna Oe ea eilecoaues 
Grammar and Key. The 2,815 questions in 
Geaaumen to November, 1881, with complete Key, 
and references. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 172............... 
10. Spelling. The 4 500 words given in Spelling, to 
M: ach, 1881, 2,90 of them being m: shan in selec- 
tions from popular authors, to be read to the class 
and the emphasized words spelle d. Flexible cloth, 


Richardson (Benjamin Ward.) 
Health. — 16mo, pp. 39 
Roe_ (Martha.) A Work in Number, for Junior 
Classes in Graded Schools. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 160. 
Roget (P. M.) THESAURUS OF ENGL ISH WORDS 
AND og yume Entirely new edition. Cloth, 
12mo, athe okt ssesteles chhends iit awk cae tad hd ui 
Russell attie Sanford. ) Half a Hundred Songs for 
the School-room and Home. Boards, 12mo, pp. 
MMO Nant eee aia ualenas CU beanacdaiadeem eee 
Ryan (G. W.) SCHOOL RECORD, for Weekly Re- 
ports to Parents, marked at time of recitation, and 
requiring no copying. Price for 7 double- sheets 
(18x23), each containing 112 blanks.................. 
Sanford ‘H. R.) The Word Method in Number. A 
system of teaching Rapid Numerical Combinations. 
Per box of 45 cards, printed on both sides.......... 
Sherrill (J. — The Normal Question Book. Cloth, 
MN I Fe 930050 dis Wh a Aas wan Ais eu Unb dy accwn te oats 
Southwick 0. PS DIME QUESTION BOOKS, with 
answers, notes, queries, etc. Ez 
1. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. '8V0, pp. 21. 
Underwood (L. M.) Systematic Plant Record, for the 
use of classes in Botany. Manilla, 7x84, pp. 52.. 


2. € Yomplete. 






25 
25 
1 00 


25 
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25 


25 
15 
50 


. 200 


380 


Any book in this list will be promptly sent on receipt of 


price. Address C. W. BA 





DEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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IMS i 
OMPANY 


STILL LEADS WITH THE 


‘LARCEST BllctY 


YANNUEACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 


AND SELL THE BEST 
BUGGY ON THE GLOBE 
FOR THE MONEY. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND TESTIMONIALS OF 


HUNDREDS OF LIVERYMEN 


WHO HAVE USED THEM 
= hy — ADDRESS <tc 


CUM ie 


COLUMBUS OHIO. 


Be sure, before buying, to examine 














the Name Plate to be found on the rear 
of every buggy manufactured by us, for 
none are genuine unless they bear the 
name of 


COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Many inferior goods are offered as 


Columbus Buggies, and care should be 
used to distinguish between “Columbus 
Buggies” and Columbus Buggy Co.’s 
Buggies. 





The School Bulletin. 


A MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Editor and Proprietor, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, WY, 





Ovum Aus.—It fe the aim of the Scuoo. Buniatin to afford teachers of al} 

qrades practical intelligence, suggestions and help. It has been from the 
the recognised educational ural of New York, and the best teachers in the 

are always ready to present in its columns the secrets of their aucces, 
Among ite features t have most ded is i ducatfonal 
Teachers always want to know what is going on in the educational world. Whaj 
schools are changing teachers? What salaries are being paid here and there} 
What new topica are TE ae at Insti and A ions, and what d 
they say about them? hat is the latare doing about school matte} 
When is the next examination for State Certificates? hat were the questions 
at the last examination, and how many passed? Who is married and w 
ried her? Who is buried, and who takes his pieet What cases in echool-lay 
are before the courta, and how are they settled for 
next State Association, what is to be seen there, and how much will it cost to got 
What new books useful to teachers have come out, what do they amount to, and 
what es ered oo Pomoc ty ana Lym and a a oe every 
mont! the Bu.ustin, and a epartment, ca! e Qu enables: 
the teacher to ask any faestion that comes up in the dail gchonk-conei work. 

Oun Texue—The su ption to the Buuiertin is Dollar a year. I. 
stead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, we prefer to charge thy 
fall dollar for the paper, and then make it worth the dollar to every subscriber, 
pews ds to make extra effort, however, we offer six subscription 

rw ive dollars. 


How ro sawp Monsy.—Money may be sent with perfect safety by money-orde, 

perenne letter, or draft on New York. Bills and cur: usually reach ws, 
‘e do not refuse postage-stampe, though we prefer to have 
How so cuANeS tas Appress.—When the subscri 








money eent som 


ption ts recel 
pers are at once printed and assorted for the whole year. It is therefore som 
trouble to change an address. Yet we always do it cheerfully, provided the mb 
scriber remembers to give the post-office yrom which, as well as the post-oficen 
which the address is to be changed. 

Missine Parsrs.—In 60 4 a subscription list,a number ofthe Britem 
uay fail to reach a subscriber for some month. Ifthe paper is not reccived ty 
the 15th, — send @ postal card at oncsg, and the missing paper will be 
oy return mail, 

Vraire CaneruLty, Diertnorty, Futty.—Our readers would hesitate to be 
iieve us if we should tell them how large a rtion of the letters 
are imperfect, often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener fo 
the post-office address, even omitting the name of the 
deen it due to ourselves as well as to our customers to fill 


save thea there will be very few mistakes, and those fow Will be ebectfally map 
ed as cen awe learn of thea. 





KINDERGARTEN 
Gifts, aud Occupation Material 


THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS I8 INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Those who have used these goods during the past yean 
are united in their praise. and many of the prominent Kinder. 
gartners do not hesitate to say that they are superior to | 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this mate! 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantly 
— devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate mant- 

acture 

The following are some of the specialties and points of ex 
cellence in our goods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 

TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. : 

PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

PROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 
ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 
ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTHD 

PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of a magazine advertisement preclude the ent 
meration of these goods in detail. Send for illustrated cats 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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